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The expedient of hanging the arm out on the 
counterpane is suggested in Mary Gladstone's let- 
ter by Annie, as in the poem (stanza VI.) But in 
Aliens Christmas Day it comes from Alice [Emmie] 
herself. 

"Suddenly Alice exclaimed, 'Polly! [Annie] 
what shall -we do, we have quite forgotten one 
thing ! If our Blessed Lord comes to help me to- 
morrow, how will He know which is Alice among 
so many children ? ' 

" ' Can't you tell Him you are the next one to 
Polly ? ' suggested her little friend. 

" ' No, Polly, because He might not know which 
was you ; what can I do to let Him know ? ' 

" In great perplexity they discussed this difficult 
point : at last Alice said, ' I know what I will do, 
Polly ; when I go to sleep I will leave my arm 
hanging down out of bed, and I will tell Him that 
it is the little girl with her arm hanging down who 
wants Him to help her, and then He will know, 
and will not let the doctors hurt me.' " 

The conclusion presents perhaps the closest 
parallel to the words of the poem : 

" There she lay just as I had left her, one hand 
under her cheek, the other hanging down, ' to 
show our Blessed Lord which was the little girl 
who wanted Him to help her.' And — He had 
helped her ! " 

All this is simply fresh illustration of the assimi- 
lative tendency of Tennyson's genius, a tendency 
which has long since been demonstrated with great 
fulness of detail by Mr. J. Churton Collins. I 
have attempted to demonstrate it anew in the notes 
of the Athenseum Press edition of Tennyson, to 
which the reader is referred for much of the 
material of this article. What the dogmatic Mr. 
Collins and his friends sometimes refuse to realize 
is that Tennyson brought a creative imagination to 
bear upon his old material, and interpenetrated it 
with a new light. He found his own on the 
premises of many another man, but he proved con- 
clusively that it was his own. The borrowed 
phrase becomes his in fee simple. It is subtly 
improved in the borrowing. "Some hideous 
blunder" is far from being as good as "Some one 
had blundered." 



D. Laurance Chambeks. 
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LENAU-LITERATUEE. 

On the 13th of August, 1902, Germany cele- 
brated the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
one of her foremost lyrical poets and literary 
artists — of Nikolaus Lenau. This event called 
out a large number of books, monographs, and 
essays, some of which should be discussed in these 
columns. 

By far the most important contribution of the, 
year to the study of Lenau is : 

Eduaed Castle : Nikolaus Lenau. Zmr Jahr- 
hundertfeier seiner Geburt. Mit neun Bildnissen 
und einer Schriftprobe, Leipzig, Hesse, 1902. 
8vo., 120 pp. 

For some time C has been publishing articles 
on Lenau which proved him to be a master of his 
subject. This monograph attempts in a small 
space to give us a discussion of L. the man and 
the author, based on all the material which the 
latest investigations have brought to light. 

The initial chapter describes the intellectual 
forces at work in Vienna at the beginning of the 
19th century : — the time when L. received his 
first impressions. This chapter is valuable as 
compiling with extreme care widely scattered 
material, and hence proves important not merely 
for the study of L. We regret that in the body 
of the book no references are made to this intro- 
ductory study : it is only with some difficulty that 
the reader can become aware of the connection 
between the forces moulding Austrian life and the 
artistic ideals of our poet. 

On the pages that follow the author traces the 
evolution of L.'s development. Intimate acquaint- 
ance with the details of the subject characterize 
the entire book. The notes are full of valuable 
bibliographical references. 

A few statements here and there seem to me 
infelicitous. From what C. says about L.'s cheer- 
fulness in his early youth, and especially from 
some remarks on p. 33 concerning L.'s unwilling- 
ness to recover from the grief caused him by the 
unfortunate affair with Bertha, one is almost com- 
pelled to believe that to C. Lenau was essentially 
a poser. " So wurde er seiner Umgebung ein in- 
teressanter Mann, und da er das um jeden Preis 
bleiben wollte, hielt er an seiner Pose fest, bis es 
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ihm endlich mit Weltschmerz und innerer Zerris- 
senheit heiliger Ernst war." This implies that 
much of L.'s unhappiness was purely imaginary. 
Yet C. would doubtless grant that although L. 
was tinged with the vanity which makes so much 
of Byron well-nigh intolerable to us, he had abun- 
dant reason to be one of the most honest sufferers 
in the world and therefore a true interpreter of a 
vital side of human life. I furthermore cannot 
agree with C. in his attitude towards Sophie. 
Ernst in his recent book (" L.'s Frauengestalten ") 
is surely wrong in his pitiless condemnation of 
her, but C. does not sufficiently appreciate her 
vanity and heartlessness. For that she often 
played with L.'s feelings and opposed his mar- 
riage with Marie Behrends partly for reasons of 
jealousy seems to me evident beyond a peradven- 
ture. Lastly I miss in the book a sense of form 
which would make the study of it more easy. 
Here and there one has difficulty in following the 
author. 

These bits of criticism are not meant, however, 
to prejudice anyone against the book, the merits 
of which are apparent and give it lasting value. 

The importance of what might be called intel- 
lectual honesty becomes more than ever evident 
when we compare C.'s treatise with another con- 
tribution from the pen of a Frenchman, viz : 

Jacques Saly-Stern: La Vie d'un PoUe. 
Essai sur Lenau. Paris, Calmann-Levy, s. a. 
(1902). 8vo., 224 pp. 

The method of this author becomes evident 
merely from a perusal of his " sources " on pp. 
223-4. Here we read among other things: 
Deutsche Bunds, (sic !) 1889, Artikel Uber Marie 
Behrens. Or again : Lenaus Biogrwphie, L-A. 
FranM. 

These specimens will suffice to show that S.-S. 
has but a faint conception of modern bibliograph- 
ical technique. But worse than that his method 
throughout lacks every vestige of the scientific 
spirit. Among his " sources " are wanting works 
like Koch's and Boustan's biographies, Schlossar's 
edition of L.'s letters to the Beinbecks, &c. 

A study of this " essay " only corroborates our 
impression that the author is a dilettante of the 
worst order. 

To begin with, the dedication " Au souvenir de 



ma MSre" reveals a complete misconception of 
L.'s inner life. Here we read: "La vie d'un 
poete qui chercha le Vrai dans le Scepticisme, 
dans l'Amitte, dans 1' Amour, and qui le trouva 
dans la Foi." As if poor L. had found lasting 
solace in the tenets of any creed. 

The book itself shows not merely a tendency to 
misinterpret the poet, but in it we discover on all 
sides inaccuracies and even wilful distortions for 
the sake of theatrical effect, 

I will not lay great stress on the fact that S.-S. 
speaks of " Hoethy " for Holty, of " Kovesdy " 
for Kovesdy, of " Brauthal " for Braunthal, &c, 
nor that on p. 179 the date of the letter quoted 
should be 1838 instead of 1835, that on p. 98 he 
speaks of a menuet of Krieger when he should 
speak of Kreutzer, that on p. 66 he translates 
" Walzergeiger " by " compositeur de valses pour 
violon ", or that on p. 56 we read of " Schonen- 
werk " when Schottenwiese is meant, nor that the 
passage quoted on p. 24 was not from the lips of 
Frankl, but of Seidl, and that on p. 214 Eeinbeck 
is mentioned as the person who saved the MS. of 
Don Juan, when as a matter of fact it was Emilie, 
&c, &c, &c. It is, however, more serious and 
rather amusing that honest Godenberg, who hap- 
pened to hail from Friaul, should appear on p. 15 
as " Godefroy de Frioul ", as if he were a knight 
of the Table Bound ; furthermore that S.-S. should 
make L. address the following lines to Kerner (p. 
102) : " Pour nous, frere, le temps d'aimer est 
pass6, crois m'en", &c. Of course, it was not 
Kerner, but Klemm to whom these lines were 
directed (cf. Schurz i, 155). — Poor old Kerner 
who for many years had been most happily mar- 
ried, would have been no little surprised at receiv- 
ing from Lenau this suggestion of even the possi- 
bilities of new conquests in the domain of love. 
It is no less entertaining to read (on p, 139) L.'s 
name spelled "Streh Lenau." Even more de- 
lightful as a piece of almost pastoral innocence is 
the explanation offered on p. 16 for the spread of 
the romantic nature-sense in Austria at the end 
of the 18th century. Bousseau and Bernh. de St. 
Pierre, S.-S. tells us, had made France familiar 
with " cet amour dSbordant de la nature " and it 
was the soldiers of the French Bevolution who 
introduced it into the German-speaking countries ! 

Amusement ceases and irritation begins when 
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one sees with what unconscionable carelessness 
S.-S. deals with some of the facts of L.'s life. He 
asserts with great assurance that L. was the father 
of Bertha's child, although there is little proof to 
sustain that view. He then builds up a whole 
tragedy on his theory. L. is made to suffer ago- 
nies on account of his unfortunate scion. To help 
prove his point he quotes the poem "Das tote 
Gliick" in translation and exhibits lamentable 
ignorance of German. The word " Kind " which 
evidently refers to "Schmerz", S.-S. refers to 
Bertha's — and, therefore, L.'s — child. Hence 
" quelle image saisissante," our author exclaims. 
Perhaps even more absurd and confusing are 
some of the translations from Schurz. Every- 
where in his renditions S.-S. shows an exasperating 
tendency to insert lines and paragraphs of his own 
invention. 

The most objectionable portion of the book, 
however, are the very first pages of it. In order 
to give color and " atmosphere " to the introductory 
chapters S.-S. invents a long scene which is sup- 
posed to have preceded L.'s birth, and which 
doubtless to the author's mind does much to 
heighten the attractiveness of his work. 

Although there is no excuse from any point of 
view for S.-S.'s method of procedure, yet we might 
be inclined to excuse even some of his most obvious 
mistakes, if the book were conspicuous for origi- 
nality. But, as it is merely an inexact repetition 
of what has been said before and as the author 
knows nothing of the important publications of 
recent years (not even of the work of his own 
countryman, Koustan), it must be characterized 
as the most glaring piece of dillettantism that 
has appeared in Lenau literature. 

As the " essay " is written in a facile style, it 
might mislead. Hence it seemed necessary to lay 
bare its worthlessness. 

Extreme care, carried even to the point of 
pedantry, is the salient feature of a book the pur- 
pose of which is to discuss the women who played 
a part in L.'s life. The title : " L.'s Frauenge- 
stalten " (Stuttgart, Krabbe, 8vo., vi + 410 pp.) is 
unfortunate, for it suggests a study of the heroines 
of L.'s works. The author, Adolf Wilhelm 
Ernst, has for years added to our knowledge of 
the poet by his publications in the Grenzboten, 



the Gegenwart, &c. The work before us reflects 
familiarity with L.'s life and with the literature 
which concerns itself with him. In this latest 
contribution E. discusses L.'s mother, Bertha, 
Lotte Gmelin, Sophie Schwab, Emilie Eeinbeck, 
Sophie Lowenthal, Karoline TJnger, and Marie 
Behrends. 

E. reprints all the passages in L.'s letters, &c, 
referring to these persons, and comments on them. 
In the chapters on Lotte and Sophie Schwab he 
offers material not found in Schurz or any of the 
collections of letters. 

The book is an interesting bit of biography and a 
commentary on the inner life of one of the most 
sensitive of men. It must be granted that the 
student of L.'s letters finds little that is absolutely 
new, yet he will get a correcter idea of the import- 
ance for L. of these women to whom he was at- 
tached in friendship or in love. E. is eminently 
satisfactory as a collector of material, less excel- 
lent, however, as an interpreter. His personal 
likes and dislikes strongly control his judgment. 
For, though he does full justice to L.'s mother, to 
Emilie and Sophie Schwab, although he gives us 
an adequate picture of the sad part Lotte played 
in L.'s life, he is at least very severe on Karoline 
and positively unjust to Sophie Lowenthal. I 
agree with him in believing that vanity was a 
powerful factor in her attachment to him, and 
now, after reading E.'s book, I feel more than 
ever that her behavior during L.'s engagement 
to Marie Behrends deserves severe censure, but I 
refuse to go the lengths to which E. goes. To him 
she seems the very incarnation of heartlessness 
and selfishness, and therefore the evil spirit of L.'s 
life. I attach little importance to L.'s complaints 
of her coolness and harshness. So great was his 
sensitiveness that occasional quarrels, more or less 
serious, with even his most trusted friends, were 
inevitable. Even his warmest admirers, like 
Emilie, had at times good reason to complain of 
his behavior. And however much Sophie may 
have objected from reasons of jealousy to L.'s 
marrying Karoline Unger or Marie Behrends, let 
us not forget that a union with either would have 
been disastrous for all parties concerned. 

The chapter on Marie Behrends gives us a 
pathetic picture of the sufferings of this delicate 
person, who unwittingly was drawn into the mael- 
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strom of Lenau's existence. E. should not alto- 
gether suppress the wrong implied in L.'s beha- 
vior towards her. To me the whole affair was 
an additional proof of his decaying judgment. 

E.'s hatred of Sophie Lowenthal is of a piece 
with a strong element of philistine morality in 
him, which in many cases strikes one as distinctly 
unpleasant. 

I cannot suppress the belief that a less garish 
cover would at least not have injured the book. 

Theodok Gesky : Lenau ah Naturdichter, 
Leipzig, 1902, aims at interpreting the attitude 
towards nature found in some of Lenau's works. 
The material on which G. bases his investigation 
is entirely incomplete, and hence his investigation, 
in spite of some good points, has no scientific value. 

I have attempted the same task as G. in a 
monograph: The Attitude towards Nature in the 
Works of Nikolaus Lenau, Chicago, 1902. 



Camillo von Klenze. 



University of Chicago. 



NOTES ON DAVENANT'S LIFE. 

Concerning the early life of the poet William 
Davenant but little is known ; and concerning his 
later life reliable information is scant enough. 
Aubrey l and Wood 2 perhaps give the most au- 
thoritative sketches. Aubrey indeed counted the 
poet among his " learned familiar friends and ac- 
quaintance." 8 But his account is not, for all that, 
to be relied on: it is neither full nor entirely 
accurate. And Wood's account, while richer in 
detail, is either inexplicit or silent on more than 
one important point. Nor does the rather lengthy 
sketch prefixed to the relatively recent edition of 
the poet's dramatic works, by Maidment and 
Logan, 4 supplement or correct the earlier sketches, 
it must be said in defense of the Edinburgh editors, 
as faithfully as might have been hoped, — though 

1 Aubrey, Lives of Eminent Men (printed with Aubrey's 
Letters), London, 1813, vol n, pp. 302-310. 

'Anthony A. Wood, Alhenm Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, Lon- 
don, 1817, vol. hi, cols. 802-809. 

8 Aubrey, Lives of Eminent Men, vol. II, p. 629. 

4 The Dramatic Works of Sir William IfAvenant, ed. 
Maidment and Logan, Edinburgh, 1872^1874, vol. I, pp. 
v-lxxxix. 



that easily available sources for the poet's life were 
more meager at the time of the appearance of their 
memoir than at present. 6 Still they omit some not 
unimportant matter which must surely have not 
been wholly inaccessible to them. They have not 
gleaned all that was available about Daven ant's 
early military career ; nor do they make any effort 
to work out the poet's pedigree. And in common 
with their predecessors and a very firmly estab- 
lished tradition, they report quite incorrectly one 
interesting episode from their subject's life, — viz., 
the projected voyage to America in 1650. 

Davenant's Pedigree. 

In an attempt to establish a pedigree for Sir 
William, I found my first clue in a letter from 
John Davenant, Bishop of Salisbury, to one 
Nicholas, an abstract of which letter appears in 
the Calendar of State Papers for 1628-9. 6 This 
letter establishes, in my opinion, a connection be- 
tween the poet and Bishop Davenant. 1 The abstract 
of the letter reads as follows : " Recommends to him 
[Nicholas] 'this young gentleman, Mr. William 
Davenant, who has been employed in the wars 
abroad. He is my near kinsman. He has the 
place of an ancient or lieutenant already, and 
when new regiments are raised hopes for further 
advancement.' " 

A connection between the poet and Bishop 
Davenant being apparently established, it occurred 
to me that I might establish the poet's pedigree 
through that of the Bishop's, which I felt confident 
could be found with little difficulty. Accordingly I 
made an examination of the various genealogical 
sources and authorities for the period, with the 
result that I found not only a number of more or 
less incomplete tables of the Davenant family, 
most of which include Bishop Davenant, but ulti- 
mately came across, in Hoare's Wiltshire, 1 a 
lengthy Davenant pedigree in which the poet 
Davenant also appears. 

"Some of the Calendars of State Papers from which I 
cite later, had not then been published. 

6 Oakndar of State Papers for 1628-9, ed. Bruce, London, 
1859, p. 67. 

7 Bruce, who refers to this letter in his preface, p. xiii, 
is unwilling to identify this William Davenant with the 
poet Davenant. 

8 Hoare, History of Modern Wiltshire, London, 1837, 
vol. v, pt. ii, p. 85. 



